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the eleventh and twelfth centuries are preserved in the Suchindrain
temple. These images are wrought carefully with due regard to
their trappings and ornamentation, and show an elaborate elegance
of workmanship.

The art of woodcarving existed in Travancore from early times;
and its best specimens are found in the temples of Palur, Onakur,
Tirumaradi, Chonakara, Vettikulangara and Padnianabhapuram.
They have a marvellous intricacy and artistic finish, and are boldly
designed and expressive of exquisite emotions. In them are illus-
trated scenes and episodes from the well-known Indian epics. The
best specimens of woodcarving convey an impression of an intense
inner life, in addition to the exquisite rhythm and beauty in their
representation.

Travancore enjoyed extensive commercial relations from early
times with the West; and a large number of Roman coins, dating
from 30 B.C. to 547 A.D., have been found. There is in the palace of
H.H. the Maharaja a very good collection of foreign coins, including
Roman. Portions of Travancore were at various times under the
swray of foreign powers such as the Cholas, Pandyas, and the
Vijayanagar kings. The coins of all these dynasties and of Ceylon
were current in the country. A few coins belonging to the Chera
kings have also been discovered, and are nowr preserved in the
Trivandrum Museum. They are double-die coins, and have on each
the symbols of the elephant, which is an emblem of royalty, the
lotus, swastika, the crescent moon and the sun on the obverse; and
an elephant goad, a bow, a filled pot, and a human figure on the
reverse. With the advent of the Portuguese, the Dutch and the
English, European coins were also introduced into the country, the
most important of them being the Venetian sequins. The oldest
indigenous coin, even now occasionally found, is die rasi, weighing
5f grains. Sir Walter Elliot, the eminent numismatist, says that the